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OLD SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, 
MDCCXXX. 


Sap.er’s WELLs Theatre derived that appel- 
lation from a well of mineral water, of a feru- 
ginous nature, which belonged, in the olden 
time, to the monks of the priory of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and was possibly, for any thing 
that is on record te the contrary, in use from 
the time of Henry I, or Stephen. The monks 
attended at this well, and, in di ing it me- 
dicinally, the poor deluded recipients in- 
duced to attribute its restorative qualities to 
the efficacy of the monastic intercession to the 
Virgin, the Godhead, and all Saints, till the 
fiat of the bluff er of papal supremacy in 
England, Henry VIII., in 1538, dissolved the 
priory and its revenues; when thewell, towhich 
superstitious uses were ascribed, was covered 
over : and as no water was in any known 
to be derivable from it, time, which 

all things, annulled, even in the memory of 
man, all cognizance or 
nearly a century anda half. 

The dissolute manners prevalent in the reign 
of Charles II., gave encouragement to a variety 
of music-houses in and about the rere sage 
but none of them attained the pop or 
celebrity of that erected on the north sido of 
the New River Head, on the site of the present 
theatre, by a person named Sadler; wha, being 
made surveyor of the highways, and ving 
good gravel in his own ground, the garden 
tached to the music-house, employed two men 
to dig there, and in digging, the 6 struck 
upon a broad flat stone, being raised, 
was found to have been supported by four 
oaken posts, and under it a large well, encir- 
cled by stone, arched over, and curiously sculp- 
tured. Sadler, impelled by its singularity, con- 
ceived it had some medicinal » and as 
such, had been used in former : his con- 
jecture was confirmed on reference to a physi- 
cian, He at first sold the water in bottles, 
then in roundlets, till at last Dr. Morton ad- 
vised his patients to drink the water as a 
restorative ; and its salubrity induced Sadler’s 
Well to be visited, in 1684, by from five to six 
hundred persons every morning. 

The discovery of the well by Sadler’s men, 
appears to havo been early in 1683, but how 
long he retained it, is not known. Evely in 
his Diary, June 11, 1686, mentions his ha 
gone on that day to the New Spa Well, near 
Middleton’s receptacle of water, at the New 
River ; and James Frazer, who had been phy- 
sician to Charles II., in a letter to Sir Robert 
Southwell, dated London, Aug. 16, 1687, says, 
“ This place is become 80 cmpty of people by 
reason of the resort to Tunbridge and the 
Bath, that even Islington itself, notwithstand- 
ing the advantages it has of drinking waters, 
is become very woe and, for ought I see, 
is to continue soe till Micheelmas.” The fashion 
of the day appears to have turned the current 
against the practice of drinking the water, till 


June, 1697, when was advertisod—Sadler’s ex- 
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rance of it for’ 


cellent steel waters at Islington having been 
obstructed for some years past, the well was 
to be opened again on the Monday following, 
being the 21st inst. Sadler was doubtless then 
dead, and the well only advertised in his name, 
on the faith of its recent celebrity. The Lon. 
don Gazette of the date last mentioned in- 
timates —Sadler’s excellent steel waters at 
Islington having been obstructed for some 

‘ears past, are opened this morning, and will 

continued all the season. 

In 1699, the music-house, which was a 
wooden building, hence the term ‘ boarded 
house,’ was in the occupancy of a person 
named Miles. An ‘ ingurgitating monster,’ on 
May 23 in that year, here attacked and eat a 
live cock, before a number of spectators, who 
thronged to be admitted at so much per head, 
Dawks’ Protestant Mercury, of May the 
24th, records the exhibition of that feat in 
these words :—* On Tuesday last, a fellow at 
Sadler’s Wells, near Islington, after he had 
dined heartily on’ a buttock of boef, for the 
lucre of five guineas, eat a live cock, feathers, 
guts, and all, with only a plate of oil and vi- 
negar for sauce, and half a pint of — to 
wash it down; and afterwards proffered to 
lay a pe of five guineas more, that he 
could eat the same again in two hours’ time. 
This is attested by many credible people, who 
‘were eye-witnesses of the same.” An adver-. 
tisement, of July 22, is extant, which inti- 
mates— The man who eat the live cock at 
Islington, proposes to eat another, with the 
feathers, bones, and garbage, at Stand-up- 
Dick’s, — Twopence admis- 
sion.” This he performed. And Dawke’ 
paper, of January 24th following, states, this 

mn eat a live cat, at a music-house in 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 

Ned Ward, in his periodical paper, called 
The Weekly Comedy, which began in May, 
this Poa describes the company frequent- 
ing thi sos not much to its advantage 
in the colouring, at the same time with s 
fidelity not to be doubted as to the out- 
line—* an abundance of inns of court beaux 
and lady bumsitters, mingled with an innu- 
merable swarm of the blue-frock order, 
flocked into Miles’s music-house.” Ned Ward, 
in his Walk to Islington, printed in 1699, also 
describes the entertainments, and the persons 
of the performers. 

Tho advertisements of October, 1700, men- 
tion “ the a of Sadler’s last found 
mineral wells at Islington, &c. ;” so that Sad- 
ler, it is evident, was no ionger & person con- 
cerned. Tt has been asserted, after the death 
of Sadler, Francis Forcer, musician, and the 
composer of many songs, in Playford and 
Carr’s Theatre of Music, published in 1685- 
86, and 87, became the occupier of the wells 
and music-house ; the circumstance of Miles’ 
name appearing at the same time, has created 
some doubt as to the consistency of the fact ; 
but the word ‘ proprietors’ may possibly em- 
brace the co-partnership of Miles and Forocer, 
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the latter, probably, the dircctor of the mu- 
sic, and Miles having the arrangement for dis- 
posing of such ‘ good cheer, as cheese-cakes, 
custards, bottled ale, and cider.’ Their being 
ietors, commenced possibly on the re- 

ing, in June 1697. 

In June, 1711, The Inquisitor, a peri- 
odical paper, speaks of Sadler's Wells as 
‘a nursery of debauchery.’ A lawyer of 
the Temple, named French, on August tho 


Mth, 1712, in a quarrel about some women, heard 


killed a naval lieutenant, named Waite; 
and in the pamphlet that incident occasion- 
be it is mentioned—“ This famous place, 
Sadler’s Wells, otherwise Miles’s Mu- 
sio-house, is so well known to most 
in town, that I need not describe it—it is a 
daily meeting, or rendezvous, of people who 
thither to divert themselves ; and though 
in many very innocent, and in the people 
of the house, only getting an honest livelihood, 
yet the method of so doing is apt to draw 
many unaccountable and disorderly persons to 
frequent it, under the colour of diverting 
themselves.” 


pleader, found this pursuit more congenial to 
mind. He first introduced the diversions 
of rope-dancing and tumbling, and continued 
the improvements till the time of his death, in 
April, 1743 ; when, as directed by his will, 
the lease of the house he lived in, called or 
known by the name of Sadler’s Wells, with 
the scenery and furniture thereunto belong- 
i ae sold to discharge his specialty and 
ts. 

On the attraction ocasing to draw company 
~ drink the water, the well appears to have 
been again covered in, and amid the improve- 
ments hidden from view ; but, about forty or 
fifty years since, tho old well was again acci- 
dentally discovered, in the space between the 
weep and the New River : itis said tobe 

led with stone, and a descent of several 
poy There is at present, adds Malcolm, a 

under the stage, sunk for the purpose of 
concentrating the waters of the spring, which 
is always full, and very clear: the wall of the 
sides seem to show a congolation of tho iron 
that imprognates it. 

The view of Sadler’s Wells Theatre is from 
a volume, entitled “ Divers Views of noted 
Places near London, 1731,” of which Gough, 
the continuator of Camden, knew of no other 
copy than that possessed, in his time, by Dr. 
Ducarel. After the death of Forcer, Roso- 
man purchased the theatre ; and in October, 
19764, the old building shown in our view was 
palled down, and a new one, the present edifice, 
%s Malcolm states, “was erected and tiled 
in, in seven weeks, at an expense of —:- 
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people it, that he who had existed 


ving: that “ 


OLD PARR, 
THE ENGLISH METHUSELAH. 


Prurtarcu tells us, that, at an important pe- 
riod of history a lugubrious voice was heard 
by mariners at sea, saying, “great Panisdead!” 
Were it not for fear of falling into the 
error which rhetoricians designate as the Ba- 
thos, a similarly startling and melancholy ut- 
terance might perhaps be feigned to have 

on Severn’s wave, with but little varia- 
tion of words, when it announced the death 
of Old Parr. The intelligence would no doubt 
kindle at the time a feeling of considerable 
surprise in the mind of every one who heard 
'y 80 long be- 
yond the limits of nature, should be at last cut 
off: for some few, perchance, had actually began 
toimagine that, as the mortal machine had gone 
on performing its evolutions so long, it had at 
length become possessed of the principle of 
perpetual motion, and would lore 80 go on 
for ever: but the sudden announcement, “ Old 
Parr is dead!” would at once dispel their ima- 
ginative thesis, and compel them to remember, 
vis et umbra sumus.” 

Old Parr, indeed, existed to an age trul 
astonishing. Not one century alone—thou 
that is a far length beyond the estimation of the 
Hebrew King, who deemed threescore years 
and ten the span of man’s life, but one century 
and itself half over again—yes, one hundred 
and fifty-two years did this wonderful man 
not merely live and move, but actually have 
his being. The king whose opinion on this 
point has just been cited, further tells us, that 
“ though men be so strong as to come to four- 
score years, yet is their life but weakness and 
vanity. To this veracious rule, however, Parr 
was an exception: though he almost doubled 
the “ fourscore years,” yet he lived to enjoy 
partial —a happy health, even to his 
last day. iosity, therefore, cannot help 
being on the stretch to know by what means 
this centenarian extended his days, making 
them so long in the land; what were his oceu- 
patient, what were his habits, and what his 

iot? 

We have heard of one, and he tooa 
who, though he passed the highest encomiums 
on early rising, even with more earnestness 
than did colloquial Erasmus, yet was accus- 
tomed to repose himself on “ silken bed ” so 
late, that one morning, it is told, as a splendid 
instance of his early habits, he was seen eating 
80 soon as eleven of the clock in the forenoon 
a wondering peach from off the tree. 

But a different man to him was Parr. In 
his matutinal risings he turned out of his 
chamber as quickly as Phebus himself; and 
no Persian sun-worshipper was more constant 
in keeping up the practice. In his hours of 
retirement to rest, he was equally guided by 
strict rule, and no man ever more scrupulously 
observed the brief proverb, “ early to bed, and 
early to rise,” than did he—a proverb of which 
it might be said, that if not made by him, 
Qa 
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was certainly made for him. John Taylor, 
the water-poet, his contemporary, tells us this, 
in quaint decasyllabic line, 

Good wholesome labour was his exercise, 

Down with the lamb, and with the lark to rise. 

It might be thought by some, that his at- 
taining to this great age, might have been at- 
tributable to the eternal state of quiescence 
and immovable rest in which he passed his 
life; but no such thing; such was not the case, 
he was as laborious and active as ever was 
Chaldee shepherd or Roman bubulcus. Tay- 
lor says, 

In mire and toiling sweat he spent the day, 
And to his team he whistled time away. 

In his low, humble, little cottage, he needed 
no “ village clock to click behind the door.” 
German invention might have kept the idea of 
its horological mechanism fast shut up for 
him: like the Pariah in the beautiful tale of 
the Indian Cottage, the sun was his horologe, 
and a more magnificent one could no man 
have for his apartment; the shadows of the 
trees and mountains struck, as it were, the 


hours for him, and the birds of summer: 


sweetly sang them. 

The cock his night clock, aud till day was done, 

His watch and chief sun-dial was the sun. 

The Egyptians, we are told, abjured onions 
as regarded edible purposes, and along with 
those, garlic, for unto them they were gods. 
Not so Old Parr; he looked upon it as the love- 
liest sight in Christendom to behold the goodly 
strings of those flavourous bulbs strung up to 
his roof, waiting winter consumption; and 
with these he considered a slice of fine cheese 
a most wholesome and handsome concomitant. 
In this respect the old man was a zealous dis- 
ciple of the Pythagorean philosopher, and that, 
too, we suppose, without any scholastic know- 
ledge thereof, for, continues Taylor:— 

He was of old Pythagoras’ opinion, 
That greev cheese was most wholesome with an onion. 

His diet appears, through the whole period 
of his life, to have been bordering rather on the 
coarse and crude; luxury he knew only by 
name, unless, indeed, it was the luxury of good 
digestion, healthy spirits, wholesome rest, and 
blessed action. For all these, indeed, so un- 
changeable and regular were they, he might 
have diurually and nocturnally chanted “ Ju- 
bilate, O be joyful.” Humble bread was his 
chief staff of life; and his dietary drinks were, 
for the most part, the simplest and least sus- 
ceptible of adulteration, 

Coarse mesliv bread, and for his daily swig, 
Milk, buttermilk, and water, whey and whig. 

Sontetimes at jocund moments, according to 

Taylor, he would indulge in a glass or two of 


sprightly metheglin; or, when made happy by _ beautifi 


fortunate events, he quaffed a stout cup of good 
nappy ale. Not averse either was he in his 
ancient days to visit rural spots and rural 

orts; no gloomy ascetic was that reverend 
old man, with a forehead wrinkled by frowns, 
or a voice harsh with moroseness; no second 
Simon Stylites, growing greyer and gloomier 


on a solitary rock of the desert; but no, with: 
cheerfulness befitting his years, with gai 
that seemed to decorate the old man, as the 
rosy liana embellishes the withering trunk of 
the decaying forest-pine, he mixed in all the 
gentle merriments of his time, and entered 
with pleasure into their genial and innocent 
cheer; and even sipt sprightly 

Cider ot , when he did repair, 

T’a Whiteun-ale wake, weddiug, or a fair. 

Yet, except in family meeting, and nei 
hourly’ companies, he had but little iolonnst 
spend; he rarely was seen at the ale-house, 
and never then with its usually boisterous crew, 
who drank huff-cap all by ocean8, and were 
nigh to cracking the ale-room roof with their 
vociferous chantings. The old man was too 
gentle and quiet for such places as these; at 
merry Yule time, however, he spent some time 
at his good landlord’s, who felt honoured by 
the presence of so venerable a man in age, 
and so punctual a tenant in payment. 

‘in Christmas time he was a guest, 
At his good landlord's house among the rest. 

It cannot be sup; » however, that his 
frame of body, th so usually sound, should 
be totally exempt from the natural afflictions 


’-of men, but that illness should sometimes in- 


dispose him, yet it was always so seemingly 
mild in its attack, that Taylor says:— 

His physic was goo’ butter, which the soil 

Of Salop yields, more sweet than Candy vil. 

This, indeed, must be acknowledged to bes 
very strange sort of remedy, a catholicon for 
which one i, rng through the folio leaves 
of the whole London Pharmacopeia in vain— 
without finding such a thing marked as notable 
for any efficacy or potency of healing. A 
basin of oatmeal or groat-gruel, would, we 
should have thought, when sugared to his lik- 
ing, have suited his palate, and healed aay 
little internal ailment much better; but butter! 
what a curious piece of doctorship. He had 
also another diminutive recipe in case of illness 
or indisposition, for, according to Taylor, 

Garlic he esteemed above the rate 
Of Venice treacle, or best Mithridate. 

So he went on, according to our authority, 
even to the half of his second century; in good 
constitutional strength, being himself the best 
specimen of health that Hygeia goddess of that 
faculty could ever adduce of her sway inter 
mortales. 

He entertained n» gout, no ache he felt 

The air was good aud temp’rate where he dwelt. 
True—no section of the earth, no patch of the 
broad globe, has a spot more salubrious than 
that on which he sojourned during the many 
days of his pilgrimage below—Shropshire, 
iful Shropshire! thy fields are green as 
any pastures on earth; thy gardens blush 
oftentimes with the brilliancy of western parts; 
and thy river, thy lily-strewn Sabrina, thy ever 
sweet flowing Severn, seems still to retain and 
to realise the blessing which the divine Milton 
has poured out upon thy crystal — i 
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MOORISH MARRIAGES AT ALGIERS. 


WHEN a young man intends to marry, either 
in obedience to the wishes of his father, or out 
of personal regard, he prevails on one of his 
female relatives to visit the lady destined for 
him, and to obtain every possible information 
relative to her good and bad qualities. If the 
report he receives is satisfactory, he has an 
interview with her father, to whom he makes 
formal proposals of marriage. At this meet- 
ing, which consists of the young man, the lady’s 
father, and a friend who is intended to act as 
witness, the nature and amount of the dowry 
is upon; which generally consists of 

wool, furniture, and a sum of money. 
After this, the young man delivers to the lady’s 
father a ring, or some other token of value, as 


a mt for his future wife. The projected - 


m having thus been agreed upon by mutual 
consent, the friends of the two families assem- 
ble at themosque, where there are two adouls,* 
who have been summoned for the purpose. 
The father of the lady then says to the adouls, 
“1 consent to give my daughter;” to which 
the young man replies, “ I accept her.” The 
mutual consent of the parties being thus esta- 
blished, a ea prey — the onan are 
proclaimed; and sho’ © necessary deposit 
not have been made, the witness now calls for 
‘it, after which the adouls pronounce a long 
discourse, in the form of an exhortation.. The 
young man, as soon as possible after leaving 
the mosque, sends to his bride some articles of 
dress, consisting of robes, rich stuffs, and em- 
‘broidered shoes; to which are added henna, 
and various articles of food. The young lady, 
likewise, with equal solicitude, prepares the 
elements of a repast, to which the friends and 
relations of each party are to be invited. The 
_ and dishes in which the viands have 

conveyed, are returned to her, but in 


place of the delicacies of the table — 


silks, muslins, and embroideries. two 
guardians having determined the period, and 
the place where the marriage is to be cele- 
brated, should it be decided that the young man 
is to be allowed to share the residence of his 
wife’s family, he is informed of the day on 
which he will be admitted to participate in 
the festivities intended to signalize it. At an 
‘early hour, the whole of the female friends and 
relatives of the two contracting parties having 
assembled, they retire to the court-yard, which 
‘has been converted into a ball-room, where 
the professional dancers entertain the guests, 
‘in performing a number of lively pantomimes; 
‘these are succeeded by numerous songs, some- 
‘times plaintive, at other times gay, but always 
of a uniform cadence, and of a grave and mo- 
notonous character, during which refreshments 
‘are handed about with Oriental profusion. 
The bride, who is richly attired, remains seated 
‘among the women, until her husband is intro- 
duced to her. In the evening, the bridegroom 
enters the nuptial chamber, where he finds his 


® Counsellors of the Cadi, 


wife’s witness, with whom he converses for 
some time; the bride is then conducted to the 
room; preceded by musicians, who halt at the 
threshold. When she enters, the hushand 
rises, and goes to receive her; at the same time 
placing his foot on hers; he then invites her to 
sit down by his side; after which, one of the 
female musicians, or the handmaid who arrays 
the lady’s hair, enters the room, and advanc- 
ing to the bride, pours into the hollow of her 
hand, a small quantity of orange-flower water; 
this the bride offers to her husband to drink, 
but at the moment his lips approach the prof- 
fered draught, she withdraws her hand, the 
husband then plays the same trick to his wife. 
These formalities being concluded, some ladies, 
mysteriously veiled, who are invited for the 
purpose, proceed to disrobe the bride, and con- 
duct her to the nuptial couch, which has pre- 
viously been prepared with the utmost el ce: 
all then retire except the newly married pair; 
but the dancing and singing, accompanied with 
the sound of gongs and tambourines, continue 
until morning. W. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE MISSIONARY WILLIAMS. 


Ir has seldom fallen to our lot to peruse a 
work of deeper interest than this. Its main 
object is to record the triumphs of that reli- 
gion which for many centuries has blessed our 
native land; and which good men have been 
stirred up to disseminate and send abroad in 
our day into heathen countries, with a zeal 
worthy of some of the best days of primitive 
Christianity. But the work is in 

with descriptions and illustrated with incidents 
which vary its character, and give it an in- 
terest in its way as a book of adventure and 
enterprise, which supports and relieves the 
main narrative, and the great question of the 
labours of the pious‘men engaged in the mis- 
sion of mercy. 

Mr. Williams seems a man admirably 
adapted for his laborious vocation: simple, 
firm, energetic.—endowed with a large share 
of sound common sense, full of confidence in 
the blessing which sooner or later descends 
upon the legitimate and divinely appointed 
institutions of Christianity, he goes forward in 
his work in a manner which seems to look 
down upon difficulties and obstacles as mere 
incentives to renewed energy, and tokens of 
certain and more extensive success. 

The missions to the South Sea Islands de- 
monstrably prove the invaluable influence of 
religion in exciting a people not only to 
attain a spiritual, but likewise subordinate to 
it, a temporal and social elevation. The mis- 
sionary enterprise is incomparably the most 
effective machinery that has ever been brought 
to operate upon the civil and the commercial 
as well as the moral interests of mankind. 
Touching upon this subject, Mr. Williams, in 
his work, alludes to the advantages which 
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ommerce has derived from the labours of 
these enterprising and devoted men, in the 
cluster of islands in which the peculiar scene 
of iis labours has been cast. 

“The adventurous Magellan fell at the 
Ladrone Islands ; Captain Cook was barba- 
rously murdered at the Sandwich group ; the 
ship Venus was taken at Tahiti; M. de 
Langle and his companions were killed at the 
Samoas ; the Port au Prince was seized at 
Lefuga ; and the crew of the Boyd was mas- 
sacred at New Zealand. And nowat all these 
islands, with the exception of the Ladrones, 
there are Missionary stations, whither num- 
bers of vessels direct their course annually, 
the crews of which look forward with delight 
to the hour when the anchor shall be dropped 
in the tranquil lagoons, and they find a gene- 
rous welcome and a temporary home. That 
outrages do still occur where there are no 
Missionaries, Captain Beechy’s account of his 
intercourse with the inhabitants of Easter and 
Gambier Islands, and the massacre of the 
entire orew of the Oldham, at Wallace’s 
Island, with other similar events of more 
recent occurrence, plainly demonstrate; whilst 
the fact, that, in those islands, or ports, where 
Missionaries are settled, such acts of violence 
have been prevented, is established by evidence 
equally decisive.” 

In-a miscellany of this kind it'is not to be 
supposed that we can enter into a considera- 
tion of the labour in the sacred cause in which 
these devoted men are engaged. We refer 

our readers to the work itself, which we 
believe will take a place on the shelves of 
every library beside the works of Anson and 
Cook themselves. We have no hesitation in 
characterizing it as a most wonderful book ; 
and the fiction of Robinson Crusoe passes 
away before the realities recorded by Mission- 

Williams. We do not wonder at the 
effects it has produced ; inducing many Chris- 
tians to subscribe money sufficient to purchase 
and fit out a ship to assist this indefatigable 
and enterprising man in his labours. Tho 
Duke of Devonshire subscribed to it a large 
sum ; the family of the Earl of Fitzwilliam 
gave three hundred pounds; and the Bishop 
of Chester, alluding to the splendid folios of 
theology, and religious adventure, and instruc- 
tion, with which his library was stored, said, 
at a public meeting, “ he knew not whether 
he would not willingly put away at least half 
the folios he pone | rather than part with 
one volume which had recently been published 
by the Missionary Williams.” 

We have instituted a comparison of the 
labours of this extraordinary man with that 
of a fictitious character, so well known as 
almost to take a place in the niches assigned 
to real worthies of by-gone days,—we mean, 
our old friend, Crusoe. Let the following 
chapter, which we take the liberty of extract- 
ing, declare whether the comparison is an 
exaggerated one ;—so strikingly illustrative 
of the motto Mr. Williams goes upon. “'There 


are two little words in our language which 1 
always admired,” he says, “try and trust, 
You know not what you can or cannot effect 
until you éry ; and if you make your trials in 
the a Pea — ao of 
imagi i ties wi ish as you ap- 
proach Shiai, and facilities will be afforded 
which you have never anticipated.” 

“ The next circumstance of importance 
which occurred while at Rarotonga, was Mrs, 
Williams’s illness. My mind had for some 
time before this been contemplating the ex- 
tension of our labours to the Navigators 
Islands and the New Hebrides; and, as far 
back as 1824, I wrote to the Directors of the 
Missionary Society upon the subject. As the 
Gospel was now established at the Herv. 
Islands, I began more seriously to think 
of taking a voyage to those distant groups; 
and, prior te my leaving Raiatea, I com- 
municated my wished to Mrs. Williams; 
who, on learning that the islands I pro 
posed to visit were from 1,800 to. 2,000 
miles distant, and that I should be absent 
about six months, exclaimed, “ How can you 
suppose that I can give my consent to suchs 
strange proposition’ You will be eighteen 
hundred miles away, six months absent, and 
among the most savage people we are ac- 
quainted with ; and if you should loose your 
life in the sttempt, I shall be left a widow 
with my fatherless children, twenty thousand 
miles from my friends and my home.” Find- 
ing her so decidedly opposed to the under- 
taking, I did not mention it again, although 
my mind was still fixed upon the object. A 
fow months after this she was laid upon a bed 
of affliction; her illness came on so rapidly 
and severely, that in a few hours she was ina 
state of insensibility, and we greatly feared 
that it would terminate fatally : the prospect 
was or distressing. Bereavements at all 
times inflict a deep and painful wound, and 
leave a fearful chasm in the domestic circle; 
but to have had the partner of my days, the 
mother of my babes, taken away with 
stroke, in an insulated situation, remote from 
the kind and soothing attentions of friendship, 
and the endearments of home, would have 
left. me cheerless and disconsolate. 

“God, however, was pleased to hear our 
cries ; and, after a week or ten days, she was 
partially restored to health. On entering her 
chamber one afternoon, addressing me in 
affectionate terms, Mrs, Williams said, that 
she had been endeavouring to discover the 
design of God in sending this sudden and 
heavy affliction ; and her thoughts turned to 
the opposition by which she had induced me 
to relinquish, for a time, my voyage to the 
Navigators Islands; and, fearing that, if 
she any longer withheld her consent, God, 
perhaps, might remove her altogether, she con- 
tinued—“ From this time your desire has m 
full concurrence ; and when you go I s 
follow you every day with my prayers, that 

od may preserve you from danger, crown 
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ur attompt with success, and bring you 
k in safety.” I was rather surprised at 

the circumstance, not having mentioned my 
wish for months; however, I looked upon it as 
the first indication of Providence favourable 
to my design, and began immediately to 
devise the means by which heaps sony te 
into execution. some d ion, I 
determined to attempt to build a vessel ; and, 
although I knew little of ship-building, and 
had scarcely sa tools to work with, I suc- 
ceeded, in about three months, in completing 
a vessel, between seventy and eighty tons bur- 
den, with no other assistance than that which 
the natives could render, who were wholl 
gnacquainted with any mechanical art. 
thought, at first, of getting the keel only at 
Rarotonga, and completing the vessel at 
Raiatea ; but, as the king, chiefs, and people 
urged me to build it at their island, promising 
me at tho same time every assistance in their 

wer, I yielded to their wishes. As many 

iends have expressed a desire to know the 
means by which this great work was effected, 
I shall rather more minute in detailing 
them than I should otherwise have been. 

“ My first step was to make a pair of smith’s 
bellows ; for it is well known that little can 
be done towards the building of a ship with- 
out a forge. We had but four goats on tho 
island, and one of these was giving a little 
milk, which was too valuable to be dispensed 
with ; so that three only were killed; and 
with their skins, as a substitute for leather, I 
succeeded, after three or four days’ labour, 
in making a pair of smith’s bellows. These, 
re, did not answer very well ; indeed, I 

d bellows-making to bea more difficult 
task than I had imagined, for I could not get 
the upper box to fill properly ; in addition to 
which my bellows drew in the fire. I exa- 
mined publications upon mechanic arts, dic- 
tionaries, and encyclopsdias, but not one book 
in our possession gave directions sufficiently 
explicit for the construction of so common an 
article; and it appears to me a general dofi- 
¢iency in all the works I have seen on the 
nsefi arts, that they do not supply such 
simple imstructions and explanations as would 
direct to the accomplishment of an important 
aad useful object by means less complex than 
the machinery of civilized countries. When, 
for example, we were anxious to mako sugar, 
and, for this purpose carefully read the article 
pam, ng, in the most popular Ency- 
Clopedia in our possession, not having the 
Spparatus therein described, we derived no 
practical benefit from it. If, in addition to 
& thorough and scientific description of the 
Most perfect methods, there were appended 

lain and simple directions for manufacturing 

article without the expensive machinery 
in common use, it would certainly be of im- 
Mense service to persons situated as we, and 
emigrants to new colonies, have been. ese 
Tfemarks aro applicable to soap-boiling, salt- 

ing, paper-manufacturing, and a variety 
of other processes of a similar nature. 
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“ Missionaries, and others leaving the coun- 
try, when in search of information upon vari- 
ous important subjects, generally fail in their 
object, by seeking it where everything is 
effected by complex machinery, and all the 
improvements of the present age are found in 
perfection. It was so with us. We were 
taken to places of the above description ; we 
gazed, we wondered, and were delighted, but 
obtained no practical information ; for few 
imagine that there is any other way of effecting 
an object than that which they see. All per- 
sons going to uncivilized countries, especiall 
Missionaries, should seek that knowledge whic 
may be easily applied, as they have to do 
everything themselves, and in situations where 
they cannot obtain the means in general use 
elsewhere. It may, by some, be thought un- 
wise to go back a hundred years, and employ 
the tedious processes then in use, rather than 
embrace the facilities which the experience of 
succeeding ages has afforded. But such an 
opinion, although ious, is unsound. Let 
the circumstances of the Missionary, and the 
state of the people to whom he goes, be taken 
into the account, and it must be at once obvi- 
ous, that the simplicity of the means used two 
or three hundred years ago would better suit 


both his condition and theirs than the more 
complex improvements of modern times.” 
(To be cuntiaued,) 


A NATIONAL. ANTHEM. 


Gon of this fxvour’d land 
Still let thy bonnteons hand 
With blessiugs smile. 
Let no rude blast annoy, 
Crown us with peace and joy, 
Still all our wants supply, 
God guard our isle, 
O'er Britain’s flow’ in, 
Where calm phase A om yee 
Let justice beam! ; 
With honour crown the brave. 
Frustrate the plotting knave, 
Crush the meau dastard slave, ° 
God bless our Queen. 
In thee we trust, Oh Lord! 
Shield from leg oy sword 


J. M. Buonpevits. 


PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Boccacto was thirty-five years old when he 
commenced his studies in polite literature. 
Yet he became one of the three great masters 
of the Tuscan dialect, Dante and Petrarch 
being the other two. There are many among 
us ten years younger than Boccacio, who are 
dying of ennui and regret that they are not 
educated to a taste for literature, supposing 
that they are too old. 

When the heart is offered at the altar, a 
fire from heaven sometimes comes and con- 
sumes it, in token that it is accepted. 
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THE ANGLER-FISH. 


Tas form of this fish has acquired for it 

from an early period the name also of frog- 

fish, from its resembling the tadpole state of 

that le. The name of angler-fish is far 

pref le, however, as it is descriptive of a 

= eee earn ene Ses prteently 
jude. 

The angler fish is not uncommon in all the 
European seas. In England it has been taken 
on the coasts of Cornwall, Devonshire, Nor- 
folk, and Yorkshire. In Scotland, in tho 
Forth, and among the northern islands; in Ire- 
land, on the coasts of Londonderry, Antrim, 
Dublin, Waterford, and Cork; and some au- 
thors say it is common on the shores of the 
Baltic and Norway. 

It has been known to measure five feet in 
length, but its most usual size is about three 
feet. Mr. Yarrell, whose admirable work, en- 
titled a History of British Fishes, will be an 
everlasting testimony of his scientific merits, 

ives the following charactersof this fish. “The 
ead is wide, depressed; the mouth nearly as 
wide asthe head; lowerjawthe longest, bearded 
or fringed all round the edge; both jaws armed 
with numerous teeth of different lengths, coni- 
eal, , and curving inwards; teeth also 
on the ine bones and tongue; three elon- 
gated, unconnected filaments on the upper 
part of the head, two near the upper lip, one 
at the , all three situated in a depression 
on the middle line; eyes large, irides brown, 
pupil black; pectoral fins broad, and rounded 
at the edge, wide at the base; branchial 
pouches in part supported by the six, branch- 
lostegous rays. Body narrow, compared with 


Lophius piscatorius. Liun. 
or w. 





iu 


the breadth of the head, and tapering gradu- 
ally to the tail; vent about the middle of the 
y; the whole fish covered with a loose 
skin. Colour of the whole wu surface of 
the body uniform brown, membranes 
darker; under surface of the body, ventral, and 
a fins, white; tail dark oon, ie 
lack.” Montagu says, that “ within the teeth, 
on the lower jaw, is a loose skin of a brown 
colour, like the back of the fish, forming a sort 
of bag, which probably assists in preventing 
the escape ofits smaller prey. The sexes are 
distinctly marked by external appendages, as 
in some species of ray.” 

“ In its appetite,” says Mr. Yarrell, “ this 
fish is most voracious Pogindi is nota mee 
swimmer, possessing but little power in i 

ral fins, it is supposed to be obliged to 

iy neveene Se Sites Satan a ines oe 

i Caen the Meatias envy Son () 

, are two er, elo! appendages, 

the first of them broad, and Aattousd towers 
the end, and having at this dilated part a shi- 
ning, silvery appearance. These elongated fila- 
ments are curiously articulated at the base 
with the upper of the head.* They 
have great m of motion in any direction, 
the first filament more especially, produced by 
humerous muscles, amounting, according to 
M. Bailly, to twenty-two. The first elongated 
appendage is articulated by a process resem- 
bling two links of a chain, by which universal 
motion is obtained; the second is more limited 
in its action, and appears, except as far 
as flexibility may it, to be only ca- 
© See the second figure. 
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le of bi t forward or backward. 
en ee aes are formed of bone, 
covered by the common skin ; and, as the soft 
parts are soyndestly supplied with nerves, 
they may also serve the angler as delicate or- 
gans of touch. The uses to which they are 

ied are singular. c ’ 

-to the groumd, the fish, by the action of its ven- 
tral and pectoral fins, stirs up the sand or mud. 
Hidden by the obscurity thus produced, it ele- 
yates these appendages, moves them in various 
directions by way of attraction as a bait, and 
the small fishes, approaching either to exa- 
mine or to seize them, immediately become its 

y. Numerous are the writers who have 
eb their testimony to this habit, and some 
have extolled it as raising the intellectiial cha- 
racter of this fish beyond that of most of its 
class. Half the animal world seem destined 
to destroy each other—some by 7 violence, 
others by stratagem ; and this design in the 
angler, though si » is not more wonder- 
fal than that of spiders, who spin and repair 
their widely-spread nets to ps other insects, 
upon which they subsist.” 

“It makes but: little difference,” says Mr. 
Couch, “ what its prey is, either in respect of 
size or quality. A fisherman had hooked a 
codfish, and, while drawing it up, he felt a 
heavier weight attach itself to his line ; this 
proved to be an angler of large size, which he 
compelled to quit its hold by a heavy blow on 
its head, leaving its prey still attached to the 
hook. In another instance, an ler seized 
a conger eel that had taken the hook ; but 
after the latter had been engulphed in the 
enormous jaws, and perhaps stomach, it strug- 
gied through the gill-aperture of the angler, 
and in that situation both were drawn up to- 

er. I have been told of its swallowing 
large ball of cork employed as a buoy to @ 
balter, or deep-sea line ; and the fact this im- 
plies of its mounting to the surface, is further 


. While couching close p 


confirmed by the evidence of sailors and fish- 
ermen, who have seen it floating, and taken it 
with a line at mid-water. These fishes some- 
times abound, and a fisherman who informed 
me of the circumstance, found seven of them at 
one time on the deck of a trawl-boat : on ex- 

ressing his surprise at the number, he was 
told that it was not uncommon to take a dozen 
at once.” 

Montagu says, that “ when this fish is taken 
in a net, its captivity does not destroy its ra- 
pacious appetite, but it generally devours some 
fo its pm esr age which have — ico 

m the stomach alive, especiall 
It is not so much sought after for ite own flesh, 
as for the fish gene to be found in its sto- 


feet five inches long, was 
head, the contents of its sto’ 


low water, at Greenhithe, 

Gravesend, by some boatmen, who assailed it 
with handspikes and other weapons, and after 
some difficulty succeeded in destroying it. The 
length of it is about four feet six in and 
at the part about two feet four inches 
in girth. It has been stuffed and preserved by 
its owner, the landlord of the Rose and Crown, 
Bromley, near Bow, by whom it was readily 
submitted to our inspection. We believe it is 
the first Rear ay ever caught in the Thames, 

The following is a side view of the fish in 


outline. 
J. H. F. 





Che Public Fournals, 


—— 


[Tae number of the Foreign Monthly Review for 
this month, contains many very clever transla- 
tions of works of the Eoin interest, especially 
the one entitled Les Filles gebkiques de Paris, et 

‘olice qui les regit, in which are most appalling 
statements of female depravity and seduction ; 
but we must, for the present, confine ourselves 
to the following particulars, extracted from a 
valuable paper relative to the 


Deaf and Dumb:—] 


‘ Whe deaf and dumb are met with in all 
countries, but especially in mountainous dis- 
tricts; they are no where more numerous than 
in Sardinia, in the Black Forest, in Savoy, and 
in Switzerland. In Saxony, 1 out of every 
1486 inhabitants is deaf and dumb; in Prussia, 
1 out of 1401; in Brunswick, one out of 
est 4 uate 1 out of 715; in — y 
out 90, (the ave roportion t! - 
out Gane; in Tialy, 1 Cat of 1301; in 
Holland, 1 out of 2204; in Denmark, 1 out of 
1943; in France, Spain, Portugal, Hu A 
Poland, Russia in Europe, Sweden and Nor- 
way, and Great Britain, 1 out of 1301, (which 
ts the average for all Europe); but in Switzer- 
land, the most mountainous country in Europe, 
the proportion is 1 in 275 of the population, 
that is to say, eight times more than in Hol- 
land, the flattest country in Europe. In tho 
United States, the ay Se is 1 in 2085. In 
the town of Calcutta, it is 1 in 1284, (which, 
to judge by all the data at present in existence, 
is about the av proportion for the entire 
earth.) The number and extent of asylums 
for the deaf and dumb vary extremely in dif- 
ferent countries. In Saxony, about 71 deaf 
and dumb persons out of e 100 are edu- 
‘cated in institutions capectitty adapted for 
their reception; in Prussia, about 35 in 100; 
4n Weimar, about 10 per cent.; in Germany, 
generally, 26 per cent.; in Italy, 12 per cent.; 

Holland and Denmark, all; in France, 24 
per cent.; in Spain, 1 per cent.; in Portugal, 2 
per cent.; in Hungary, 3 per cent.; in Poland, 9 

r cent.; in Russia in Europe, 1 per eent.; 
n Sweden and Norway, 6 per cent.; in Great 
Britain, 32 per cent.; in Switzerland, 6 per 
cent.; in Europe, generally, 10 per cent.; in 
the United States, 53 per cent.; in Calcutta, 
13 per cent.; in the world, generally, 5 per 
cent.* 

There are more deaf and dumb of the male 
than of thefemale sex, although in theentire po- 
_ females everywhere preponderate. In 

xony, the proportion of males to females 
thus affected is as 100 to 74; in Sardinia, it is 
as 100 to 69. As a general rule, there will 
be four deaf and dumb males to three deaf and 
dumb females. 


© These are, of course, only approximative calcula- 
tions, , 
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THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE, NO. XX, 
Contains an ably written article on Lord Nor- 
manby’s Administration, and one on the State 
and 3 of Spain. It has also Political 


Studies of the Foreign Statesmen of the Day, 
No. 1. Mons. Thiers. A good Review of the 
Norwich Musical Festival, will also be found 
here; and a Treatise on the Practicability of 
Civilizing Aboriginal Populations; Review of 
New Books, &e. 





Pew Books. 


Mazxima, Morals, and Golden Rules. 
Madden and Co, 


Tuts is one of those truly valuable collections 
of aphorisms which tend so effectually to cor- 
rect and improve the morals—making us bet- 
ter, happier, and wiser. It is just such 
book that ought to be in the hands of every 

oung person, for it would prove to them an 

valuable companion and friend through life. 


Observations, &c. By E. W. 2d. edition. 
. J. Cleaver, 


Tue author of this pleasing and unpretonding 
work, gives evidence of his knowledge of the 
nobility and failings of the human mind, in all 
its multifarious struggles: many of the sen- 
tences are full of the most pleasing imagery, 
told in language of pure wisdom: the pen 
that could write this little work, is capable of 
gontecing many larger ones, that would not 
il of mecting with universal approbation, 
and prove of the greatest service to society. 





Cure of Club-Foot, Bent Knee, Wry-neck, 
Spinal, and other Deformities. By Gustav 
se M.D. Churchill. 


In this little brochure, Dr. Krauss dedicates 
himself to the study of Orthopzedia (the science 
of curing the deformities of the human body). 
The remedy proposed for deformities, is 
division of the tendons. This tract is written 
in a plain and comprehensive style; it is illus- 
trated by many wood-cuts, proving the cures 
performed in deformed feet by dividing the 
wnt. oe To en Ww) tog 80 - 
i i we er them to 

shove Treatise. . J. Little has written on 
the Distortions of the Club-Foot, which he 
also ‘proposes to cure by the division of the 
tendo Achilles. Dr. Krauss intends to 
establish a public institution for the gratui- 
tous reception and treatment of the deformed 
poor. is is, indeed, “a consummation de- 
youtly to be wished,” and, we feel assured, 
need only be honestly and promptly set about, 
to gain powerful support; as we believe there 
are no charitable receptacles in England for 
persons 80 afflicted. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE SPEAKING 
CANARY BIRD. 


— oe surely ne than rn 
ttle goldep-winged Canary 
That of late I sweetly heard, 
Speaking like a tiny fairy. 
Aye, 9 fniry sure thou wert, 
Wo, iy plume and feather 
(Just to give thy spirit mirth.) 
Did'st assume, theu hasten’ hither: 
For thy silver bits of speech— 
For thy tunes and tones delicious— 
Ladies left their harps aud lutes, 
Thee to hear and see, ambitivus ! 
So, for many a day aud week, 
Thou didst most perplex and worry 
Thinking men, who heard thee speak 
Speech, correct enough for Murray. 
Thus thy little fairy-sprite, 
Did delight to play and chatter, 
While the puzzied wits uf mea 
Scare: could comprehend the matter. 
bee Ye last, of that nie sport 
a-weary grew thy spirit, 
And again it sighed and pined 
Fairy regions to revisit. 
© Therefore ‘twas thou threw'st aside 
Guise assumed and shape Cauary, 
And, clad in elfiu pride, 
Sought again the realms of “a 
- ARcHka. 





CURIOUS BEQUESTS. 
From the Reports of the Charity Commissioners, 
CONINGSBY’S HOSPITAL, HEREFORD. 
(Concluded from page 211.) 


Ir Sir Thomas Coningsby had carried into 
fall effect the intentions expressed in this deed, 
the endowment of his hospital would at the 
' it day have produced a splendid income; 
instead of settling lands to the use of the 
charity, he ultimately bequeathed a rent-charge 
of 200/., issuing out of his estates in the coun- 
ties of Hereford and Leicester, which sum he 
probably calculated would cover all the ex- 
~_ a clothing, and stipends. 
his will, which is of earlier date than the 
deed, (viz. 10th August, 1616,) he refers to his 
intended hospital in the following terms:— 
“There is one thing I have at heart, yea, 
little leas than any of the proceeding bequests 
or gifts, which I pray, entreat, beseech, desire, 
require, yea, command; and this is, the en- 
dowment of the Decameron or Camerado of 
old soldiers, and serving men of desert :—the 
eat in the suburbs of the city of Hereford 
being now almost perfected, I intend the en- 
t of ten old soldiers and serving men, 
with convenient pensions, and other allowances, 
to the value of twenty marks by the year; to 
every one with a decanus contuberii, or ca- 
vetzo and camerado, and a chaplain, whose 
allowance and commodity shall make it up 
200/. by the year; the which to perform ma- 
turely and legally according to the conceived 
om, my own mind, God of his mercy give 
me the . 


. The deed is dated the Ist of July, 1617, and 


uader date of the 29th of September following, 
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a codicil was added to tho founder’s will, by 
which he gave and bequeathed for and towards 
bt fame and es <a the hos- 
pital, an annual rent of 200/. to yearly, 
for ever, out of his fee-simple lands in Leo- 
minster, Lawton, Stockton, Morton in the 
Marsh, Risbury, and Newton, in the county 
of Hereford; and out of the manor and rectory 
of Treessington; and the rectory and tithes 
of Dalby lcumb, in Leicestershire; and 
he thereby required his son, Fitzwilliam Co- 
ningsby, to see all his bequests effectually per- 
formed, and to prepare and finish the houses, 
hall, chapel, and gardens of the said hospital, 
and the new buildings over against them, ac- 
cording to his intention. 

By a second codicil, to provide for his 
camerado of old soldiers and serving men, he 
conjured his son to perform it to the utmoat of 
the law; and to enable him the better so to 
do, gave him all his lands in Leicestershire, 
amounting to 2102. per annum, with the advow- 
son of the vi therewith, well worth 804, 
a year, which might be, without simony, turned 
to annnal profit for so pious a use; and the 
rest of his entailed land, which was worth 100/. 
@ year, and might be made much better on 
condition that they should be provided for, at 
least, to the utmost that the law would admit; 
and he required that a should settle the 
vicarage of Bodenham, with its appurtenances, 
to be given to the chaplain; and lastly, that the 
soldiers and servitors should be suited from 
top to toe with red cloth and fustian, &c., as 
——- the pnt an 

e was proved in the Prerogative 
Court, on the 18th of March, 1625. 

The hospital buildings were finished, and 
consist of a chapel and hall, with dwelling 
houses for the corporal and men. The origi- 
nal building still exists, and forms one of the 
antiquarian curiosities of the city of Hereford. 
The ruins of the ancient mo which is 
mentioned in the deed, form the boundary of 
the hospital gardens, and the hospital itself 
probably rs the site of the old gateway, 
and porter’s lodge. The present owner of 
bon aa owt, the poe pesomnen of the 

mingsby family, is Richard Arkwright, Eaq,, 
of Willersley Castle, in Derby who pur- 
chased the estate from the Earl of sub- 
ject to the annual ren‘ of 200/., which 
constitutes the sole endowment of the hospital. 
By reference to the accounts of Mr. Tanner, 
who was steward to Lord Essex, it appears 
that the expense of repairs was usually defrayed 
by his lordship. 

Certain rules and ordinances were directed 
to be kept and observed by the chaplain, cor- 
poral, and servitors of Coningsby’s Hospital, on 
the 10th day of December, 1716, by the Right 
Honourable Thomas Lord Coningsby, com- 
mander of the said hospital. They were as 
follows :— 

1. That these rules and ordinances be fairly 
engrossed and written on parchment, and put 
into a frame, and kept constantly hung up jn 


a 
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the chapel belonging to the said hospital, and 
that they be entered into a paper book to be 
kept for that purpose in a chest in the said 
chapel, and that the present chaplain, corporal, 
and servitors subscribe their names to the 
said rules in the said book. 

2. That every future chaplain, corporal, and 
servitor, hereafter to be admitted into the said 
hospital, shall at the time of his admission 
read or hear read unto him these rules and 
orders, and shall live and be conformable as 
well to these rules and orders as to any other 
ancient statutes belonging to the said hospital. 

3. That no one of the said servitors, &c., 
shall at any time or times hereafter depart 
or absent himself from the said hospital above 
the space of three days, at any one time, with- 
out. the special licence and consent of the 
commander or corporal of the said hospital, 
u the penalty of forfeiting for the first 
offence, one week’s pay; for the second, a full 
month’s pay; and for the third, upon the penalty 
of being expelled. the hospital. 

4. + each servitor shall constantly upon 
ev Lord’s day, in his proper habit and 
c go ree Mem the corporal to the Min- 
ster, or Cath Church, and attend morning 
service and sermon each day celebrated, and 
sit in the proper seat there appointed and be- 
longing to the ‘corporal and servitors; and 
also constantly attend divine service performed 
in the chapel of the said ital. 

5. That every servitor shall, on the first 
Sunday in the twelve days of Christmas, and 
on itsunday, every year, receive in the 
chapel of the said hospital, the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, upon forfeiture of six 
months’ pay, unless such reasonable excuse 
shall be made as shall be certified by the 


corporal. 

6. That every chaplain, &c., do constantly 
and personally attend, or find a proper clergy- 
man, to read the prayers and administer the thedral 


sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as herein 
directed, viz :—to read the prayers upon every 
Sunday in the afternoon; and upon every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday, and lotentar morn- 
ings, weekly; and yearly to administer the 
sacrament in the said ¢ , on the first Sun- 
jp the twelve days of Christmas; and on 

itsunday; and the said chaplain or minis- 
ter shall, upon his entrance into the service of 
the said cure, sign and subscribe these or- 
ders, &c. 

7. That every servitor shall constantly ef 
the court or yard belonging to the hospital, 
weeded, and from grass; and the chap- 
lain, corporal, and servitors, shall keep the 
windows of their —— rooms and apart- 
ments well and sufficiently glazed, upon the 
— the forfeiture of 2s., &c. 

8. + the corporal do, upon every Mon- 
‘day morning, imiediately after divine service, 
in the said chapel, in the presence of the 
minister or chaplain, pay unto each of the 

iding servitors, who shall be in the hospital 
- on the Saturday night next before, and go to 


the Cathedral Church, and attend the chapel 
belonging to the said hospital, on each Sun- 
day as aforesaid, and to none other, the week] 
sum of 4s. 10d., in full satisfaction for eac 
week’s pay, in money, and for each servitor’s 
weekly allowance for bread and beer; and 
that the said onpers shall also pay upon eve 
Monday after Michaelmas day, yearly, to eac 
servitor, the sum of 9s. for their respective 
provision for cheese and fuel for each ensuing 
winter. 

9. If any of the residing servitors shall be 
duly convicted before the said corporal, of 
swearing, cursing, or being drunk, shall for- 
feit out of his week’s pay, for every oath, 1s. 
and for every time being drunk, 2s. 6d, 

10. If any of the servitors, notwithstanding 
such penalties, shall persevere in the practice 
of such unchristian vices, then immediatel 
from and after the third conviction, he shall 
be, ipso facto, expelled the said hospital. 

11. That all and every the convictions and 
penalties before mentioned, shall be duly en- 
tered by the corporal, and be converted into 
a public stock for the relief of any of the said 
servitors when they shall happen to be sick. 

These statutes are not very strictly observed, 
although there is no evidence that they have 
been superseded by others of more recent 
date. In‘fact, the diminished value of money 
has reduced the hospital to the condition of 
a slenderly endowed almshouse, instead of con- 
tinuing it in its original state as a comfortable 
residence, in which repose and a bountiful pre 
vision were reserved for aged men who 
served their country abroad, or had been faith- 
ful to their masters at home. 

The vicar of Bodenham holds the office of 
chaplain, with a salary of 20/. per annum, the 
carate reads prayers in the chapel of the hos- 
pital three times a week, and on Sundays 
the men attend morning service at the ca 


In the year 1819, Henry Gough was 
pointed corporal, by Mr. Arkwright. 
salary is the same as the chaplain’s, and his 
duties are those of superintendant of the hos 

ital; he pays the men, distributes the cloath- 
ng, preserves order, and conducts his com- 
pany to church; he served for twenty-nine 
years in the Hereforshire militia, and was on 
duty during twenty-one years in various places 
in land and Ireland. 

Of the ten poor men, four are old soldiers 
of the line, and one has served many years a8 
@ Marine; the rest are decayed serving men, 
whose age has rendered them unfit for their 
respective situations. Each man receives 13/. 
per annum, by monthly re he a, together 
with clothing, which is supplied as follows:— 
in each of the two successive years, a coat, 
waistcoat, and small clothes; and in the third 
year, a hat and cloak. The waistcoat is made 
of fustian, and the other clothes of scarlet 
cloth. The Spanish caps, the swords, and belts, 
and the soldierly fashion of the dress, with 
seomly lacing, have totally disuppeared. 
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. The ‘several payments on account of the 


charity, are as follows :— 
The Chaplain’s stipend- - - - - 2 
The Corporal’s ditto - - - - + 2 
The Men, at 13/. each - - «+ 130 
Balance expenied inclothiung - - - 30 


Total Expenditure £200 
The only document in the possession of the 


nl pre is a copy of the deed of foundation, 
of the will and codicils. P.@ 


SONG. 


O, waenre are the spirits of old, 
And the pride of the warrior’s bruw ? 

And the high-beating hearts of the bold— 
O where may we seek for them now ? 

—rouse from your dwellings of stone, 

Ye chiefs of the list and the plain, 

O think of the days that are gone— 
To the lance and the buckler agaiu ! 


Ye have slumbered, and well—for ’twere shame 
Ye should live, with the rust on your shield, 
Without shivering the falchion for 
Or breaking a lance in the field ; 
But the hour of awaking is here ! 
The lance is again iu its rest, 
And are meeting in kuightly career 
The steeds of the and best. 


Hark! hark to the clashing of arms ! 

And the high-bounding war-horse’s neigh ! 
List! list to the trumpet's alarms, 

Oh haste ye to join the affray ! 

touse from ge dwellings of stone, 

Ye chiefs of the list au: the plain, 
O think of the days that are gone !|— 

To the shield and the buckler agaia! 





Biograbe 


SIR THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY, BART., 
G.c.B., &e. &c. &c. 
Tums gallant and regretted officer, whose name 
and valorous deeds are so identified with the 
triumphs of the invincible Nelson, was born 
on the 5th of April, 1769. 

He commenced his glorious career at a very 
early period of his life, and served for some time 
&s master’s mate in the Hebe frigate. He was 
appointed, in the year 1797, as lieutenant of 
La Minerve frigate, and fully established his 

r, as @ brave sailor, by his intrepid 
conduct in the road of Santa when a 
French brig of war having been discovered 

ing close to the town, he was entrusted with 
command of the boats to into the 
bay and cut her out; and, being ably po 
ported by Lieut. (afterwards Rear-admiral) 
Gage, and the boats’ crew, nobly carried the 
enemy. In this affair Lieutenant Hardy was 
wounded. He was immediately advanced for 
his intrepidity to the rank of commander, and 
— to La Mutine, the ship he had thus 
ly ured, 

Captain Hardy accompanied Nelson in the 
it of the French fleet which had sailed 
Toulon and proceeded to pt, and 

shared in the perils and glories of the ever- 
memorable Battle of the Nile. Immediately 
he was made post into the Van- 
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—- seventy-four, bearing the flag of Nelson. 

ind after = period, ee mye shifted 
his into the Foudroyant, ighty guns, 
Captain Hardy accompanied him, and con- 
tinued to command that ship until October 12, 
1799. 
We next find the —_ — — 
serving as -captain to m in the 
Namur, San Josef, and St. George, and shared 
with his heroic leader in the celebrated battle 
of Copenhagen. 

In 1801, Lord Nelson being _— to 
return to England on account of ill health, 
Captain Hardy accompanied him; but was 
not allowed much repose, for he was almost 
immediately appointed to the Isis, of fifty 
He was next commissioned to the Amphion, 
of thirty-two guns, carrying out Lord R. Fitz- 
gerald as ambassador to Portugal. 

In 1803, on Lord Nelson being appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean fleet, 
his lordship sailed to take the command in the 
Victory, of one hundred guns, ied by 
Captain Hardy, in the Amphion, and who re- 
joined the Victory at the end of July, 1803. 

It was on the 19th of January, 1805, that 
Lord Nelson received the in 


but after proceeding to 
tions, in fruitless pursuit of it, he returned to 
Portsmouth. 


worthy 
of October, when the British fleet fell in with 
the combined French and Spanish fleets off 
Cape Traf: . On this glorious and ever- 
y> when “ God gave us victory, 


who endeavoured to 
appear on deck in his naval uniform ; and 
when the hero received the fatal shot, he fell 
into Captain Hardy’s arms ; and on ween | 
the triumphant shout of victory, he inqui 
what number of the enemy had struck, and 
being answered “ twenty one,” he feebly eja- 
culated, “ Kiss me, Hardy !” and expired. A 
correct representation of this painfully inte- 
resting scene, with a faithful likeness of the 
devoted Hardy leaning over his lamented com- 
mander, occupies a conspicuous position in 
the Painted Hall of the Royal 

Greenwich. 

After the above memorable battle, Captain 
Hardy repaired to England with the revered 
body of his friend, which was landed at Green- 
wich on December 24, 1805 co on — 7th of 
January following it was buri i 
pomp in St. Paul’s Cathedral: Captain fardy 
attended the funeral, and bore the banner of 
emblems before the relations of the deceased. 
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In February following he was created a 
baronet of Great Britain, and shortly after ap- 
pointed to the Triumph, "of seventy-four guns ; 
and, in 1812, Sir Thomas cong obtained = 
command of the Rawmillies, 

to reinforce the fleet on the pon of North 
America. 

Sir Thomas Hardy was nominated a K.C. B. 
in 1815, and in 183] was honoured with tho 
tinguished modal for the Battle of Trafulgar 
ti m or the le 
was also a chief of: the division in the Portu- 
guese navy, and a vice-admiral of the Blue in 
the English service. 

Sir Thomas was the second son of Joshua 
Hardy, Esq., of Portisham, in the county of 
Dorset, by Ann, daughter of Thomas Master- 
man, Esq., of Kingston, in the same county. 
He married, on the 7th of November, 180 
Anne Louisa, — of er Berkeley, 
by whom he had three 

Previous to Admiral Herdy's r intment 
as Governor of Greenwich Hospital, to which 
he was appointed April 1834, he was one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. 

On the Friday preceding the day on which 
he died (September 20, 1839], he was seen in 
apparent good health, walking in the 

, On the evening of the same day he 
Spreng re 
n,. the surgeon 
and Drs. Gladstone and Darville ; his com- 
plaint was constipation of the bowels ; —— 

continued to get worse until Thursda 

noon, when he had an Sotenslooredal Lash Lady 
Hardy and his two daughters, and expressed 
to them in the most firm and heroic manner 
his conviction he must die on the morrow, 
which actually took place. At the time of his 
death, it is said, that all the members of his 
family, and his medical attendants, were at his 
bedside. Thus ended the glorious career of 
the unflinching friend of the immortal Nelson ! 

A cast from the face of this gallant officer 
was taken by Mr. Bchnes, preparatory to mo- 
delling a bust for a statue. Mr. Behnes, in 
taking the cast, discovered a miniature of Lord 
Nelson suspended from the neck of Sir Tho- 
mas, which he always wore on his breast. 
This miniature was presented to him by the 
great naval hero himself. Sir Thomas Hardy 
- ressed his wish that the miniature be placed 

coffin and are with his remains. 

Bs Saturday, the 28th ult., the remains of 
this gallant officer were consigned to their 
last home, in the mausoleum of the cemetery 
of the hospital of which he was governor. Tho 
funeral was in some respects a public ono, and 
would have been conducted with much more 
show, had not Sir Thomas Hardy himself 
strictly enjoined his executors to use no osten- 
tation or display whatever in his obsequies. 
The coffin was extremely plain, of cak, covered 
with black, eloth ‘and studded with gilt nails ; 
it had no armorial bearings or heraldic escut- 

cheon ; and a simple ee a" —— the 
age and rank of in deneneed is the 92d 


coffin that has been placed in tho mausoleum, 
ly abovo the coffin of 


and now rests imm 
Sir R. Keats. 


COINCIDENCES, PREDICTIONS, AND 
OMENS. 


(For the Mirror.) 


In tho r I wrote some months ago, on 
Coincidences, &c., I ae confined 
myself to instances of an historical character; 
peculiarities of a different nature having 
occurred to me, I proceed to note them down, 
occasionally venturing to offer a few remarks, 
However little we may be disposed to at- 
tach any importance to dreams, and however 
reluctant we may be to acknowledge that they 
have at times disturbed our peace, or, in some 
instances, raised our expectations, yet dreams 
are on record, which, with to the cir- 
cumstances immedi following, have been 
in the mind, irresistibly connected with the 
creations of fancy. When Lord Bacon, as he 
himself records, dreamt in Paris, that he saw 
“ his father’s house in the country plastered 
all over with black mortar, his feelings wero 
wrought upon, the emotions under 


o on 
tal cured were of a very apprehen- 


sive kind, and he made no doubt that the 
next in’ from England would 

him of the demise of his father. His appre- 
prehensions, the sequel proved to be wall 
grounded ; for his father actually died the 
same night in which he had his remarkable 
dream. Arlotta, the mother of William the 
Conqueror, whilst big with him, dreamt that 
her bowels were extonded and dilated all over 
England and Normandy. The time when the 
Almighty was pleased to signify his intentions 
to the children of men, was unfortunately 
gone by, or the dream might thus be ao- 
counte for ; but we are no longor justified in 
attributing such disclosures to God, they must 
be looked upon as the mere work of coinci- 
denco, Baker, in his “ Chronicles,” tells us 
that Jamos IV. of Scotland was warned by 
two persons to beware of Vlodden- Field; 
“Tam sent unto thee, O King,” said an old 
man, “ to give thee warning, that thou procoed 
not in the war thou art about, for if thou dost 
it will be thy ruin!” and his queen i Raed 
related to him the dreams that had haun 
her sleep, “ They aro more dreams,” 

the King—ho ba to battle, and fell in = 
midst of his nobles, 


Morrison, in his “ Itinerary,” has the follow- 
ing passage: “ Whilst I lived at Prague,” he 
says, “and ono night had sat up very late, 
drinking at a feast, early in tho morning the 
sunbeams glancing on my face as | lay in my 
bed, 1 dreamt that a shadow passing by told 
me that iny father was dead; at which, awak- 
ing all in a sweat, and affected with my 
dream, rose and wrote the day and hour, 
and all circumstances thereof, in a paper 
book, which book, with many other things, I 
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barrel, and sent it from Prague to 
thence to be conveyed to England. 
now being at Nuremberg, a merchant of 
family, well acquainted with me and 
my family, arrived there and told me that my 
father died some months past. When I re- 
turned to England four years after, I would 
fot open the barrel in which I had put the 
paper-book, till I had called my sisters and 
some other friends to be witnesses ; when 
myself and they were astonished to see my 
written dream answer the very day of my 
father’s death.” In another pat apo the 
following passage, too : ma wfully 
swear that in my youth I had the like dream 
my mother’s death, when my brother Henry 
with me, early in the morning I dreamed 
my mother passed by with a sad counte- 
pance, and told mo ‘ that she could not come 
within my commencement,’ (I being within 
five months of entrance to master of arts, and 
she having promised at that time to come 
Sy eothes, both of tus svraking in oor 
my brother, bo us a @ sweat, 
be protested to me that he had dreamed the 
very same, and when we had not the least 
knowledge of our mother’s sickness .... yet 
the next carrier brought us the news of our 
— yes i may — — 
owtré, but out respect for Morrison, 
extract the passages ; he is, generally speak- 
ing, & pretty safe authority. Such striking 
instances as these one is apt to look upon as 
of something more than mere coin- 
idence, and so one must we aastiant 
d. Simpson, in his “ History of the ? 
says, that Pope Innocent IV. dreamed that 
Robert Grosthead, Bishop of Lincoln, came 
to him, and with his staff struck him on the 
side, saying, in Latin: “ Riso, wretch, and 
come to judgment !” Within a few days after 
this summons his Holiness breathed his last. 

The dream alluded to by Moore, in his 
“Life of Byron,” is very ee 
more so than any other I could produce, to 
illustrate this paper ; it is, however, too long 
for extract, and may readily be found on 
teferring to the third volume of the Life. 
Galen, having an inflammation about the dia- 

was admonished in his sleep, that 
“if he purposed to be freed from it, he should 
forthwith open that vein, which was most 
apparent betwixt the thumb and the fore- 
finger, and take a quantity of blood from 
thence. He did as he was advised, and was 
presently restored to his former health.” 

To this kind of coincidence, of which I 
might adduce numerous other cases, succeeds 
those events which have been observed to 
follow either unoarthly sounds, extraordinary 
noises, or the accidental removal or displace- 
ment of some picture or some important 
oe of furniture, &c. These events, from 

ving been known to follow in such close 
> a prongren any of the circumstances above 

led to, have always been held in some 
degree of awe and mystery. In my opinion, 


the most striking ocourrencé of the kind, (as 
least that I am acquainted with,) happened 
to Sir Walter Scott, at the time Abbotsford 
was in the course of erection. Mr. Bullock 
was then employed by him to fit the castle up 
with all proper appurten when, during 
this gentleman’s absence in London, the extra- 
ordinary circumstance I refer to took place, 
In a letter written to Mr. Terry, in the year 
1818, Scott says : “ The night before last, we 


were awaked by a violent noise, like drawing 
heavy boards along the new part of the house. 
I fancied something had fallen, and thought 

This was about two in the 


no more about it. 
morning. 
hour, > 
you know, is rather timbersome, so up got I, 
with Beardy’s broad-sword under my arm, 
“ So bolt upright 

Aud ready to tight.” 
was out of order, neither can I 
+ occasioned the disturbance,” 
Now, strangely eno’ on the ing that 
Mr. Terry received this letter, he was - 
fasting with Mr. Erskine, (afterwards Lord 
Kinneder,) and the chief subject of their con- 
versation was the sudden death of Mr. Bul- 
ae which, on comparing dates, must have 


But nothi 
discover w 


ford. One might be induced to say, that 
some drunken workmen, or other disorderl: 
persons, were on the premises ; but. this 
method of accounting for the coincidence will 
at once be exploded on reading the following 
passage from another letter written by Scott 
to the same gentleman: “ Were you not 
struck with the fantastical coincidence of our 
nocturnal disturbance at Abbotsford, with the 
melancholy event that followed! I protest 
to you that the noise resembled half-a-dozea 
men hard at work pulling up boards and fur- 
niture, and nothing can be more certain than 
that there was pobody on the premises at the 
time.” 

Archbishop Laud, not long before the dis- 
astrous circumstances happened which hast- 
ened his tragical end, on entering his study 
one day, found his picture at length on 
the floor, the string which held it fastened to 
the wall having suapped. The sight of this 
struck the prelate with such an awing sense 
of the probability of his fate, that from that 
moment he never enjoyed a moment’s 
It moreover brought back to his mind a dis- 
aster that had occurred to one of his boats on 
the very day of his translation to the see of 
Canterbury, which sank with his coaches and 
horses into the Thames. 

The Duke of Buckingham was visited by a 
phenomenon of a similar kind—he found 
picture in the Council chamber fallen out of 
its frame. This accident, in that age of omens, 
was looked upon with a considerable degree 
of awe. When Mango Park took his leave 
of Seott, prior to his second and fatal expe- 
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dition to Africa, his horse stumbled on cross- 
ing ‘a ditch which the moor from 
the road: “Iam afraid,” said Scott, “ this 

is a bad omen.” Park answered, i so 

“ Omens follow them who look to them,” | 
striking spurs om ae horse, galloped off. 
Scott never saw him How often has 
ssntsien, taneaathbantiaheloeen nature fallen under 
our own observation! jf J 4, 
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A New Railroad—A French paper, the 
Siecle, asserts, that a new |, without 
the use of steam, and nrg ni in the air,is 

at present in agitation in Paris; and that M. 
Touboulac, the inventor of this new locomotive 
machine, which he calls “ Velo .” has had 


an audience of his Majesty. It was expected 


that a public experiment would shortly take 


Early Rising.—Some people have an idea 
that carly rising ie better than late rising. It 
is a false idea al er. Early rising puts 
a colour in the cheek, to be sure, pr = 7 
the step.. But what "of that? It makes 
strong, beautiful, and rosy cheeked; and 
oon man 4. long year to live. But for ‘all 

is decidedly vulgar, merely 
pro Boo Aor only suited to the common 
people, who have to earn their meals before 
they eat them. We like to see le lie abed 
till ten o’clock at iniilh—eepieialty the women, 
We admire a woman who sl till ten, and 
then gets up with a pale face and feverish pulee thing 
—it looks so genteel—American Paper. 

Saving Banks in France.—It is a remark- 
able rimige as 80 that . the bag the 
painters, locksmiths, jewellers, tailors, peru- 
quiers, and butchers, are those who put the 
most in the savings-bank, while the men em- 
ployed by the wine and liqueur. merchants in- 
yest the least. Such is the wonderful progress 
madé by these establishments, which were 
hardly wn 25 years ago, and which are 
now estimated at nearly 1,000,000,000 of de- 

its in the 1,200 savings- banks founded in 
pe. 

The Mary-le-bone vestrymen have at le: 
decided on a further extension of the ey 
pavement, from Charles-street to Wells-street. 

Sa up the Wreck of the Royal 

jorge, at S; ie fiting i Pasley has at 
Tonge rceceded in aie off one i“ his enor- 
mous sub-marine mines of gunpowder against 
the wreck of the Royal George, off Spithead., 
At — o’clock, on ese i oF agate a 
cylinder, containing of powder, was 
carefully lowered to the bottom, where it 
was placed alongside the most com gee 
tion of the wreck. When ev 
ready, the vessel.in which the id betters 

was was drawn off to the distance of 
500 feet, which is the length of the connect- 
ing.wires, and instantaneously on the circuit 
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being completed, the explosion took 
At first, the surface of the sea, before pe 
smooth, was violently agitated by a trem. 
lous motion, which threw it into small irre- 
= waves, @ few inches only in height, 
z loeah Ot benpine ye seconds, when a 
uge dome of water e its appearance, of 3 
conical or rather bee-hive shape. At first, it 
ap} to rise slowly, but rapidly increased 
in height and size till it reached the altitude 
of twenty-eight to thirty feet, in a tolerably 
compact masa. It then fell, ond, yeotvent 
series of rings, which spread in all directions, 

M. Michaud, the celebrated author of the 
History of the Crusades, and of various other 
literary and political compositions of —_ 
died at Passy, on the ult. in the 7 
year of his age. 

The Old Oak Plank.—In the north-cast 
corner of the corn market, in this city, there 
is an old house, over the entrance of which 
was (alas! that we should be compelled to 
use the past tense) an inscription, cut onan 
oak plant, “ Love God (W..B. 1577. R. D. 
Honor the Kinge.” The house thus 
was.used as the quarters of the second 
previous to that fatal battle which old N 
called “his. crowning victory.” This fact 
communicated an adventitious interest to the 
house, which was one of the “lions” of Wor- 
cester ; and amidst all the mutations which time 
or taste brought over the fabric, the inscri 
we have quoted was sacredly preserved. 

} rere historian of Worcester had some- 
a about the house and the legend, 
and tbe. aid of Sylvanus Urban himself was 
called in about half a century ago to illustrate 
its history. Alas! for the mutability of be | 
man things! Some modern Vandal 
his sacrilegious hands on the hortatory ‘at, 
and borne it off. The front of the classi 
dwelling is now defarmed by the representation 
of a Red Cow, accompanied by an intimation 
that “Milk and Creme is sould hear.”—Wor- 
cester Journal. 


In Holne Church-Yard, near Ashburton, 
is the _following, on the keeper of Holne 


Here lies poor old Ned, 
On his last mattrass bed— 
During life he was honest ” free; 
He well knew the 
But has now run his race 
’ And his name it he 


In the same yard, and_erected in 1823, is:— 


Pray ! stop a foot and stay an eye: 
As you am now, 80 once was wee’; 
As wee am now, so you must be, 
Prepare for God, and follow wee. 
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